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but not over public health in general, with ill consequences,
especially in the circumstance that the burden of hospital-
ization was left with the states despite their inadequate
income   to   carry   it.    Many   issues   of   transport   became
increasingly of a national rather than a local character, but
the Commonwealth, except for war-time defence and for
peace-time action approved by the states, was powerless to
deal with them in their entirety.    Shrewd nationalists in the
constituent conventions of the nineties had clearly foreseen
the difficulties of this incapacity.    Higgins, for example, had
complained  that  a  federation which  did  not  control the
railways would be like playing Hamlet without the Prince.
To him the railways as the arteries of the continent should
be   controlled   like   the   navigable   rivers.    Moreover   the
Commonwealth,   although   it   could   profoundly   influence
industry through the tariff and through its conciliatory and
arbitrational powers in inter-state disputes, lacked a general
authority over industrial conditions in other and more direct
ways.    It could not, for example, in time of peace cope with
industrial strife except by conciliation and arbitration which
are not always effective.    Unlike the states, it was unable to
establish representative wage boards to regulate industry.
It could not by direct legislation fix minimum rates of pay
and maximum hours of work.    The existence of the Common-
wealth Arbitration Court and various state tribunals led to
much overlapping of jurisdiction and a confusing multipli-
city of   industrial awards.     Thus  the  constitution in its
attempt to distinguish between national and state powers
has left in dispute many frontiers of authority, and since its
birth, proposals for constitutional reform have been frequent.

It is a truism as old as Justice Marshall that in a federa-
tion the crucial power is the power to tax. Like a potent
magnet it draws to itself the other elements of real sovereign-
ty. The taxing authority, under social and economic pres-
sures, has increasingly tended to make the action of the
Commonwealth decisive in Australian affairs. ' 'As the power